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The dominion which Gian Galeazzo was building up fell to pieces on his death in 1402. The condottieri, who had served him well as an excellent paymaster, established independent despotisms in several of the cities of Lombardy. Venice took the opportunity to extend her own supremacy in Eastern Lombardy. But before many years had passed Filippo Maria^ Visconti succeeded his elder brother as Lord of Milan, and proved himself a person hardly less formidable than his father, being endowed with the same unscrupulous craftiness and a similar capacity in the selection of condottieri to carry out his designs. The Florentine republic had fallen effectively under the sway of an oligarchy which after the death of Gian Galeazzo considerably extended the power of Florence. When Filippo Maria had again established the Visconti ascendency in Lombardy, Florence and Tuscany became the next objective of his ambitions. Venice was becoming aware that she must either be content to be as she had been in the past, a sea Power, surrendering her recent acquisitions of land, or else devote herself energetically to securing dominion on land. Florence, threatened by Milan, appealed to Venice. Venice, guided by Francesco Foscari, decided that she must be a land Power as well as a sea Power, and joined with Florence. Carmagnola, the captain who had recovered Lombardy for Filippo Maria, quarrelled with his master and transferred his services to Venice, to the great advantage of
. Venice. But the Visconti found a new captain, Francesco Sforza. Carmagnola apparently became careless of Venetian success. Sforza won victories for Milan; and the Venetian oligarchy executed Carmagnola. If Sforza had devoted himself simply to the interests of his paymaster, Venice would have been crushed, though the difficulty of the task increased by the alliance between Venice and Florence. Sforza, however, was playing for his own hand, fought for Filippo Maria or against him as seemed best for his own immediate advantage, and forced him to give him his natural daughter Bianca in marriage; whereby, on Filippo Maria's death, he was able to assert a sort of claim to succession to the dukedom. Milan, however, declared itself a republic. Sforza acquiesced; but Venice unwisely considered the opportunity a good one for attacking Milan. Sforza offered his sword to Milan, first inflicted two great defeats upon the Venetians, a&d then turned upon the Milanese themselves and compelled them to acknowledge him as their duke in 1450. After that it was not long before the great captain compelled Venice to surrender whatever she had won during the last twenty years. Sforza's success was IB no small part due to the financial aid which he redeved from Florence, Which had expelled the oligarchy and reverted to its democratic form
; of government, although,,as in other democracies, this was compatible , witfi the complete ascendency of erne family of one man, Cosiim* de